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EDITORIAL 


PARENTS AS TEACHERS—-AND LEARNERS 


When recently the English were forced to evacuate large numbers 
of people from the flooded areas of their country they were careful to 
relocate whole families together. From experiences in the bombing 
raids of World War II they had learned something about the importance 
of families; they had found out that children suffered more from being 
separated from their mothers and fathers than from the bombs. There 
could hardly be any more effective demonstration of the fact that fami- 
lies are important—that families educate. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, former United States Commissioner of Education, 
used to remind us that the school has the children for only about one- 
seventh of their time: For all the remaining hours of the day and year 
children are subjected to the influences of family, community, and all 
kinds of non-school activities and agencies—some good, some bad. 

Present-day education recognizes this as never before. The school 
workers realize that parents and teachers together educate children 
and youth, in collaboration or competition with countless forces and 
agencies. 

Parents are indeed teachers, every bit as much as those who work 
in schools—probably even more. But this means that, like those who 
are professionally prepared for modern schooling, parents must be 
learners as well as teachers. ‘The hundreds of nursery schools and cen- 
ters now operating all over the United States and Canada; the training 
courses available for parents and prospective parents in human growth 
and development; the outpouring of excellent books, pamphlets, films 
and other materials on parents and children; the success of such pro- 
grams as NBC Television’s Ding Dong School—all bear witness to the 
recognized need and the possibilities in this field. There is indeed 
promise of a better day in parent education. 
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TRENDS IN PARENT EDUCATION 


BY 


HAZEL F. GABBARD 


SPECIALIST FOR EXTENDED SCHOOL SERVICES, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 


ISITORS to the United States from 

abroad are curious at first and then 
interested to learn about an area of edu- 
cation which few of them have in their 
home lands. Parent education and educa- 
tion for family life are not among the 
usual educational offerings in other coun- 
tries. Frequently the remark is heard: 
“You Americans think of everything.” 
And next they ask: “What is parent edu- 
cation and how did it develop?” 

It has not been many years since the 
first serious attempts to make scientific 
observations of children in order to find 
out how they grow and in what ways 
parents influence the development of per- 


sonality in their children. There were 


pioneering efforts through the Child 
Study Association of America, the reseach 


institutes at Towa, Minnesota, Co- 
lumbia (Teachers College), California, 
Merrill-Palmer, Toronto, and Yale, the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller grants, the 
National Council of Parent Education. 
By the ’30’s there was widespread interest 
in education for parenthood, and great 
faith in what these opportunities, if 
brought to parents, could mean to the 
American home. 

A new day was born when the social 
scientists and child psychologists began 
to share information on human behavior 
with parents. Recognition of the need 
for this kind of education as an impor- 
tant area of human experience opened up 
a new specialized field in education. With 
it came the challenge to organize the re- 
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search data available, to develop methods 
of studying them suitable for parents, and 
to help parents put these findings into 
use. 

In the past three decades marked prog- 
ress has been made toward the goals which 
the early leaders formulated. The objec- 
tives were focused first on helping parents 
understand the principles and procedures 
of child growth and development. Parent 
education leaders drew their subject mat- 
ter from all fields of human knowledge 
which could contribute to better family 
life. Thus, there was an effort made to 
relate the contributions of many pro- 
fessions to the job of parenthood and to 
dignify this occupation as one requiring 
scientific know-how. 

Much progress came through the efforts 
of parents themselves, searching out in- 
formation from the experts to help them 
in their perplexities on child rearing and 
joining together for study and sharing 
experiences in groups. For this reason 
the education of parents has often been 
labeled a folk movement, carried under 
the momentum of those who became con- 
verts and enthusiastic lay leaders to spread 
this opportunity to others. 

Indeed, the remarkable thing about the 
parent education movement is that it has 
continued to live and grow largely 
through volunteer rather than paid lead- 
ership. The professional workers long 
ago discovered they could reach directly 
only a small segment of parents who de- 
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sired to profit from the findings of psy- 
chology, psychiatry, sociology, and edu- 
cation. The method, therefore, had to 
be one of helping a few go out and help 
others. While this method was slow, it 
has been sounder than mass education ever 
could have been. It embodied an impor- 
tant principle of modern education, that 
individuals learn by thinking through 
their problems and finding a solution 
which is theirs and not one handed down 
by the expert. 

Today in most communities the num- 
ber of parent-initiated study groups is re- 
ported to be on the increase. The factors 
bringing this development about have not 
been specifically identified, but the fol- 
lowing reasons are among those which 
might be given: Fewer parents today be- 
lieve that since they are by nature en- 
dowed with the ability to have children, 
they also by nature have the wisdom to 
rear them. Fewer parents are suspicious 
of new ideas. In this age of change, par- 
ents realize it is impossible to cling to 
ideas, for example, about feeding and 
discipline, of a generation ago. The times 
demand different methods of bringing up 
children than their parents used a gen- 
eration ago. 


Many not yet Reached 


Yet with all the information available 
in the columns of the daily newspapers, 
magazines, over the radio, and now be- 
ginning to come by television, there are 
still appalling numbers of parents who are 
not touched by parent education pro- 
grams. Among the parents who have not 
generally benefited by this storehouse of 
knowledge of human relations through 
the usual channels of communication and 


group experience are those in our scat~- 
tered rural areas; those with little or no 
contact with organizations, such as 
churches, schools, social agencies, and 
community groups; those with meager 
educational background, These are prob- 
lems still to be solved if parent education 
is to benefit all parents. 

A promising development in parent 
education is the use of more creative 
media for bringing new information to 
parents. Cartoons, pictures, fiction, sim- 
ple dramatic skits, movies, attractive 
bulletins and advertising pervade the 
stream of materials designed to reach all 
levels of adult learning. No longer do 
parents find the literature on child rear- 
ing dry and wordy. Books on child rear- 
ing in many instances read like a good 
story, appear on the newsstands in pocket- 
book editions, and have a circulation in 
the class of best sellers. 

Another significant trend in parent 
education is the smouldering-down of 
theories on child guidance. From this 
angle the field charts considerable change. 
The security of many fathers and mothers 
often was shaken by the tendency to make 
parents the scapegoats—to hold them re- 
sponsible for the conditions which have 
given rise to the deep sense of failure per- 
vading society as the high incidence of 
juvenile delinquency, mental breakdowns, 
and moral decline was explained. Much’ 
has been learned in recent years about 
helping parents discharge their adult re- 
sponsibilities with more satisfaction to 
themselves, their children, and others. 
The transition from a punishing to a more 
understanding philosophy. can be traced 
especially in the literature. In the 1920’s 
“bring them up strictly” was given sci- 
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entific backing, and in the 1930’s the 
harsh attitudes of scheduling and training 
children were still in force. Since 1940 
there has been a change in emphasis to- 
ward meeting emotional needs of chil- 
dren, and encouragement has been given 
to parents to relax and enjoy their chil- 
dren. 

Considerable growth has been recorded 
also in the greater maturity of parents. 
Evaluations of current trends at the mid- 
century reveal how parents have dis- 
covered that following the rules will not 
automatically insure a happy child. Fur- 
thermore, there is evidence that parent 
education gives parents help in under- 
standing themselves, and when they have 
insight about their own personalities, they 
are less anxious and tense in relations with 
their children. On this point parent edu- 
cation and mental health unite in a com- 
mon purpose to provide ways by which 
parents may get understandings to help 
them change their attitudes and feelings 
that will have direct impact on their 
home life, children, and others with whom 


they come in contact. 


Newer Trends 


A review of the current trends in par- 
ent education reveals several developments 
which show promise of expanding activi- 
ties. A closer link may be expected be- 
tween public school systems and parent 
education programs. Never before were 
parents more eager to be kept informed 
on school developments, to know about 
modern methods of instruction, what the 
essence of current educational philosophy 
is, how children’s needs are met, and the 
part they can play in educational improve- 
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ment. In response to this interest of 
parents, schools are developing parent edu- 
cation activities of various kinds. In 
many schools classroom teachers are en- . 
couraged to plan and to work continu- 
ously with parents. Subscribing to the 
belief that the school’s concern is the de- 
velopment of the whole child, it has been 
found desirable for the teacher and par- 
ents to have common goals of education 
to better work as partners in guiding the 
child’s development. And better rela- 
tionships between teachers and parents, 
as they learn to share in-many projects, 
are reflected in better home-school rela- 
tionships. 

Experiences similar to those which have 
earlier been given to parents through par- 
ent education study groups are found to 
be extremely valuable to teachers as part 
of the inservice education of staff. As 
teachers’ knowledge of child development 
has been strengthened, these experiences 
have helped teachers to work more effec- 
tively with parents. It appears that the 
time may come when parents will no 
longer fear teachers and teachers will cease 
to fear parents. For as the understanding 
of teachers and parents is increased, each 
is better prepared to recognize the con- 
tribution of the other. In the future it is 
hoped that schools will place even greater 
importance on working relations with 
parents. The realization of this objective 
will undoubtedly help all adult education 
programs to be recognized in the structure 
of public school systems and thus to gain 
more status in the educational family. 


Part of the School Program 


The trend today to include educational 
activities for parents as an integral part 
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of the school’s program is significant, but 
equally so are the content and experiences 
which have been introduced into the high 
school curriculum on education for fam- 
ily living. Parents by their own evalua- 
tion as to how schools could more ade- 
quately lay the foundation for good fam- 
ily life have strongly recommended that 
boys and girls during their teen years have 
background material in human relations 
which will develop an understanding of 
each person’s role as a family member. 
As a result, there is now found in most 
high school opportunity for boys as well 
as girls to have instruction in family liv- 
ing. Whether it is given in social studies, 
health, or home economics, the content 
is planned to help youth later take their 
place as parents with greater confidence 
and skill than was true of past genera- 
tions. 

Not only has content on human de- 


velopment been introduced into the high 
school curriculum, but it has been gradu- 


ally appearing in the college and uni- 
versity offerings as well. First given as a 
non-credit elective on the college campus, 
courses in human relations are now fre- 
quently approved for credit and widely 
elected by college students. The needs of 
the students, among them the new crop 
of married youth who are parents, have 
forced this change upon college programs. 
Nevertheless, these offerings are evidently 
here to stay, and will undoubtedly con- 
tribute to greater stability and satisfac- 
tion in the family life of students who 
have had this instruction. 

Other changes in the field of parent 
education could be noted, but these trends 
—the closer link of schools with the parent 
education movement, the increasing par- 
ticipation of teachers in these activities, 
the programs for youth at the high school 
and college levels—are the growing edges 
which seem to offer some of the most 
encouraging developments on the parent 
education horizon. 


| APRIL AND MAY FOR CHILDREN 
April 22: NATIONAL SOCIAL HYGIENE DAY. This year’s slogan: “Youth 


Needs You.” 
and parenthood. 


Challenges: Fortify family life; guide youth towards happy marriage 


May 1: CHILD HEALTH DAY. The day on which all Americans are urged “to 


increase their understanding of the emotional, social, and spiritual growth of chil- 
dren, so as to apply this understanding in their day-to-day relations with the rising 
generation.” 

May 3-9: MENTAL HEALTH WEEK. Purposes: To make every American 
citizen aware of his stake in mental health; to help the citizen see how he and his 
neighbors can work together to make for better mental health in their communities; 
to give information and stimulate those who see the need of a year-round program to 
strengthen mental health. As for the children, Dr. William A. White, pioneer in the 
movement, called childhood “the Golden Age for Mental Health.” 
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COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS AS A MEANS 
OF EDUCATING PARENTS 


BY 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE-TAYLOR 


Author of one of the most widely read reports of the commissions of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association—Do Adolescents Need Parents?—Mrs. Taylor has served as Consultant in 
Family Life Education in the public schools of Seattle, Washington, and as Family Life Ed- 


ucator in Long Beach, California. 


Baltimore, Maryland, Department of Education. 
Understanding the Child and in that capacity has had a major part in organizing the present 


issue on Parent Education. 


She is at present Supervisor of Parent Education in the 


She is a member of the Editorial Board of 


OOPERATIVE nursery schools are 
becoming a more and more signif- 
icant factor in the vital education of par- 
ents as well as preschool children, and in 
sensitizing whole communities to the im- 
portance of educating both. They are 
the parents’ own answer to their small 
children’s needs for early social education 
and exploratory creativity without pro- 
hibitive cost, and to their own needs for 
intensive education in guiding children, 
for essential freedom and for active par- 
ticipation in significant group processes. 
As they seek and receive help from ed- 
ucational institutions and other civic 
agencies, they involve not only their own 
neighborhoods but even whole communi- 
ties. Through watching and helping 
these cooperative educational enterprises, 
wide areas come to recognize more clearly 
the importance of promoting the whole- 
some growth of every individual from 
life’s beginning, and what good growth 
involves. The parents themselves, through 
coming to understand more fully what is 
needed for their own children’s best de- 
velopment, come to extend their concern 
to all the community’s children. The 
intensive education they receive often 
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develops capacities for continuing leader- 
ship in educational and civic activities 
long after they “graduate” from nursery 
school. 

The term “cooperative nursery schools” 
as used here means primarily those neigh- 
borhood schools formed through the in- 
itiative of ten to twenty families, with 
the parents cooperating not only in the 
organization and business end, but par- 
ticipating in the educational processes of 
guiding the children.* They usually run 
two and a half hours a morning, five 
days a week, and may be housed in un- 
used schoolrooms (now almost nonexist- 


* Location of ‘most of the cooperative nursery 
schools in the United States may be ascertained 
from the Directory of Nursery Schools and Child 
Care Centers published by the Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
The directory lists 285 such schools in Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Washington State; the largest num- 
bers are in Washington State, California, New 
York, and New Jersey. Other records available 
bring the total of such schools to 319. The 
author of this article would be glad to hear from 
individuals or growps knowing of cooperative 
nursery schools or councils not in the Merrill- 
Palmer list or other lists. It is estimated that the 
total number of cooperative nursery schools in the 
United States is between four and five hundred. 
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ent), in churches, recreation centers, or 
private houses. A few have built fine 
buildings cooperatively. Typically a 
qualified teacher is in full charge and 
present every day. In many schools, she 
is a mother who has secured the necessary 
training and whose own child is, or has 
been, enrolled. Being “one of the moth- 
ers” is an asset in getting their point of 
view and in promoting truly democratic 
cooperation. Yet many childless directors 
do an equally fine job when they have 
adequate preparation in parent education 
and adult group processes as well as in 
early childhood education. 

Each mother gives one morning a week 
assisting the teacher in charge (after in- 
tensive preparatory training to be de- 
scribed later) and always with continuing 
inservice training in the form of lectures, 
discussions, demonstrations, work shops, 
committees and business meetings which 
also have very real educational value, 
since therein all problems large and small 
are worked through. In these ways co- 
operative nursery schools often become 
excellent laboratories for learning the dy- 
namics of group interaction 
adults. 


among 


The Whole Family Involved 


The tendency more and more is to en- 
roll the family rather than just the child. 
This means that fathers as well as moth- 
ers, grandparents, and other friends and 
relatives are drawn into various activities. 
Fathers, in most schools, are expected to 
attend monthly educational and business 
meetings, and at regular intervals to con- 
tribute an evening to painting, carpentry, 
toy making, or repairs. They help also 
with financial planning, architecture, 
legal and health aspects, as their qualifica- 


tions indicate. Some schools run special 
sessions Saturday or Sunday morning so 
fathers may observe, and in a number of 
places fathers on swing-shift cooperate 
in guiding the children, who delight in 
having a “daddy” at school too. 

Groups raise money in a variety of 
ways to help meet costs of renovation, 
equipment, and other special expenses. 
Civic groups, such as women’s and service 
clubs, Scouts and Campfire Girls, city 
health, welfare and fire departments, na- 
tional guards, and city councils have given 
practical help in numerous instances. In 
one town, for instance, the city council 
chambers housed the cooperative every 
morning for two years until its own 
building became a reality. 

There is no other single educational 
medium which seems to have as many 
potentialities for significant parental ed- 


ucation as cooperative nursery schools. 
As with all mature students, education 
should go through four or five phases, 


some of which can run parallel. The 
first stage consists of lectures and reading 
for introductory orientation, then discus- 
sion and working over problems heard, 
seen or experienced, then intensive ob- 
servation of the nature, interaction, and 
needs of what is studied (in this case 
young human beings), then practice in 
guiding these interactions with super- 
vision (as does a mature student getting 
laboratory experience in any discipline), 
and finally taking full responsibility for 
planning and running a whole project, 
but seeking consultation as needed from 
more mature specialists. 

The educational programs of coopera- 
tives provide for all these phases in the 
development of the cooperating parents. 
Those which run most smoothly from the 
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start require completion of a full term’s 
course in child development and nursery 
techniques before a mother and child may 
attend. Long Beach is giving preference 
to those who in addition have had a term 
in a parent’s preschool observation group 
where parents bring their child once a 
week to observe, record, and analyze his 
interactions with other preschool children 
in a group conducted by a trained teacher. 
Baltimore is following similar plans in 
the development just getting under way 
in that city’s parent education program. 
The education of mothers having met 
such initial requirements is not considered 
completed, however, but rather just be- 
gun. Before actually participating, each 
mother is carefully prepared for participa- 
tion in the particular school she is to 
enter by individual conferences with the 
teacher and parent education chairman, by 
some weeks of observation and of guided 


practice before she is given responsibility 
on her own. And at all times, of course, 
she is under the direction of the qualified 
teacher who is there every day to provide 
continuity and consistency. 


Inservice Training 


In addition, there is planned for all 
the parents and the teacher as well con- 
tinuing inservice training in evening dis- 
cussion meetings held weekly, bimonthly, 
or monthly depending upon the plans and 
needs of the school. At these meetings 
parents keep themselves abreast of new 
developments and trends in preschool ed- 
ucation through their own study and the 
contributions of the trained teacher and 
specialists available through the school 
systems and colleges at hand. 

All the cooperatives known to this 
writer have evolved systems of preservice 
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and inservice training. In those having 
no connections with a school system, the 
initial responsibility of training new 
mothers falls upon the nursery school 
teacher herself. However, as these moth- 
ers themselves become versed in the art 
of guiding small children, they help in the 
process of “inducting” new mothers, and 
significantly enough, as parents grow in 
all these processes, they almost invariably 
seek more and more guidance from all the 
educational resources available and from 
each other. 

The desire to gain from the experience 
of other cooperatives and to contribute 
from their own has led the most enter- 
prising groups in each area to form coun- 
cils for such interchange and the coop- 
erative promotion of further educational 
development for all. City councils have 
been formed, for example, in Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Long Beach. Im- 
portant regional ones are the East Bay 
Council (Northern California) and the 
Potomac Federation, including schools in 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. The first state-wide council 
was formed in California, with two meet- 
ings each year, one in the north and one 
in the south. One of the newest councils 
is in Michigan, resulting in part from the 
“Spartan Wives” program provided for 
veterans’ families by Michigan State Col- 
lege. There are undoubtedly others. 

The usual pattern is for the city coun- 
cils to meet each month, regional ones 
somewhat less often, and state councils 
once or twice a year. At these meetings 
committees of parents with educational 
consultants plan really excellent programs 
on the principles and techniques of early 
childhood education, with workshop 


demonstrations, section meetings on spe- 
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cial interests and concerns, all the way 
from block building, music, and the in- 
duction of new mothers to insurance for 
accident liability. In attending these 
meetings one cannot help being deeply 
impressed with the excellence of the offer- 
ings from an educational point of view, 
the intensity of the parents’ interest, and 
the vitality of their contributions. 
Highly motivated as cooperating parents 
are, the stimulation of such interchange 
releases a high degree of creativity and 
power. 


Some of the Results 


With such mature appreciation of the 
deeper meanings of education heard in 
cooperative parents meetings, along with 
observing the even more convincing 
serenity and effectiveness of operation 
among well-seasoned parents participating 
in guiding the children, even those who 
may have been skeptical of the wisdom of 
“untrained” parents helping with children 
are more than satisfied with results. 
Those who realize fully what it means to 
the small child to have a mother who 
really understands what he needs, and how 
to give it at home as well as school, be- 
come enthusiastic. Those who look most 
deeply into the problem of wholesome 
growth realize that even knowing what 
to do is not enough. The mother must 
be well adjusted as a person in her own 
right in order to give her child the true 
security he so needs. And, participation 
in cooperative nursery schools does help 
many young mothers overcome some 
rather widespread problems of isolation, 
frustration, and stagnation. It provides 
not only education but helps in the all 
round good adjustment needed to use that 
education well. 


For young mothers in particular, cut 
off as many of them are most of their day 
from comradeship with other adults, often 
putting their special skills and interests 
and college training into “cold storage,” 
as it were, while their days and nights are 
given to the household tasks and child 
guidance, for which most of them, un- 
fortunately have no training, joining with 
other young parents in a vital cooperating 
group is a godsend. Not only does it 


give the mother the bit of free time all 
human beings need for inner poise and 


peace (since without it the young mother 
does have virtually a twenty-four hour 
day), but it helps her total adjustment 
in other equally valuable ways. It gives 
her meaningful comradeship with peers 
focused around a project of first impor- 
tance. Her sense of worth and effective- 
ness increases. She finds to her deep 
satisfaction that what she could not ac- 
complish alone she can work through in 
cooperation with other families. Her 
deepened understanding of the needs and 
interactions of both children and parents, 
together with her experience in coopera- 
tion, gives her a sense of power as a re- 
sponsible citizen who can make her com- 
munity a really good home for all of its 
children. 


For Educational Leadership 


The degree to which cooperatives are 
excellent training schools for educational 
leadership is evidenced by the facts that 
both school principals and PTA presidents 
eagerly welcome cooperative mother grad- 
uates into positions of responsibility; that 
many of them continue with the training 
needed to qualify for professional positions 
in teaching, guidance and parent educa~- 
tion programs, and that many accept re- 
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sponsibility on various civic boards and 
councils. Only last year this writer 
learned that two had become presidents of 
boards of education. 

In spite of the inevitable lag of public 
recognition and appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of a new educational movement, 
there has been an increasing number of 
articles describing cooperatives and their 
values over the past two decades. In the 
late twenties and thirties the articles on 
cooperatives were very few and far be- 
tween. During the past four or five years 
there have been an increasing number in 
both popular and educational journals. 
Whenever an article appears the authors 
or editors report they are flooded with 
letters from interested parents asking how 
they can start a cooperative in their neigh- 
borhood. For example, the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Connecticut reports 
that it received, during the period of one 
and one-half years, one hundred requests 
for information on the starting of parent 
cooperatives, and one hundred additicnal 
requests for the approval of schools al- 
ready in operation.? 

In recognition of the development of 
the cooperative nursery school movement, 
the National Association for Nursery 
Education has, during the past two years, 
developed a section on cooperative nur- 
sery schools. Some of its leading spokes- 
men have expressed the belief that the 
most vital aspect of the whole nursery 
school movement is the vigorous and in- 


creasing growth of cooperative nursery 
schools. 


1See the report on the NANE National Con- 
vention in Childhood Education for November, 
1947. 


Two thoughtful and experienced edu- 
cators have written recently regarding 
the value of cooperative nursery schools. 
Mrs. Olive B. McVickar of Vanderbilt 


University writes: 


“We believe that a cooperative contains 
within its structure all the elements of the 
best possible education for young children. 
What a mother learns to do at school she 
finds she can also do with success at home 
—the same sort of discipline, the same 
creative encouragement, the same solu- 
tions to all the ordinary situations of life 
with children. For the children it means 
the tremendous advantage of consistent 
values, the same at home and at school.”” 


Speaking of one of the schools Lawrence 
K. Frank says: 


“The influence of the Charlestown Play 
School will become ever more significant 
over the years because the philosophy and 
practices are being translated into happier, 
better balanced children and youths and 
more harmonious family living. Above 
all, these goals are being approached 
through cooperative efforts and shared re- 
sponsibilities, wherein we can recover 
some of the feeling of belongingness and 
of neighborly participation so essential to 
desirable social order and good human re- 
lations. 

“The Play School is indeed a forerun- 
ner of what we can realize in life when 
we learn to work together and make use 
of the new knowledge and resources now 
becoming .vailable for more intelligent 
and happic: living.” 


2 Quoted in New York Times Magazine, August 
13, 1950, Parent and Child, Page 36. 

3 Charlestown Play School, pamphlet, Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

The author of the present article expresses ap- 
preciation to Teachers College Record for permis- 
sion to reprint here these paragraphs taken from 
a longer article agpes*ing in the March 1953 issue 
entitled “Cooperative Nursery Schools Educate 
Families.” 
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INTEGRATING PARENT EDUCATION WITH THE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


BY 


GRACE M. NAUMANN* 


PRINCIPAL MT. WASHINGTON SCHOOL, NO. 221, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


HE values of close relationship be- 

tween home and school in the devel- 
opment of children have long been rec- 
ognized in Baltimore. For nearly twenty 
years an active, well organized Parent 
Education Program has provided trained 
parent education teachers who have held 
weekly classes for parents in school build- 
ings. As part of this program classroom 
observations have been made by parent 
classes when such visits would illustrate 
or clarify the areas under discussion. 

In addition to these parent education 
classes provided by the Division of Adult 
Education, many individual schools have 
had their own programs aimed at devel- 
oping understanding between home and 
school in the guidance of children. They 
have found it valuable to maintain fre- 
quent contacts with parents through 
meetings on particular topics, newsletters 
or bulletins, class observations and meet- 
ings, conferences, informal teas, etc. 
Parent Teacher Associations also have 
done much to develop such understanding 
through their programs, committee work, 
publications,’ and other contracts which 
they foster between home and school. 


* Miss Naumann is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, with a Master of Education degree 
from the University of Maryland, where she ma- 
jored in Child Study and Human Development— 
Dr. Daniel Prescott’s program. She has also had 
work at the University of Chicago under Dr. 
Robert Havighurst. 

1 For example, The Mountaineer, quarterly pub- 
lication of the Mt. Washington School No. 221. 
Copies will be furnished to interested persons on 
request. 


In spite of much fine work of this 
kind already in progress and the one hun- 
dred parent classes meeting weekly 
throughout the city, it was felt that too 
few parents proportionately were being 
reached and that ways should be found to 
draw in more and more. Therefore, in 
June, 1952, a committee composed of 
principals, parent education teachers, and 
their supervisor met to discuss and eval- 
uate possible ways of extending our Par- 
ent Education Program. A major ques- 
tion was, “Why does parents’ interest in 
children seem to diminish from the second 
grade up?” Even as we asked this, we 
thought we knew the answer. Parents 
of pre-school children grope for under- 
standing of them and have no source of 
organized help such as the school. When 
the children are in Kindergarten or the 
First Grade, their parents have keen in- 
terest in their adjustment to school, to 
their classmates, to the reading program, 
etc., because it is the beginning of a new 
phase of life for their children. 

Once parents are assured of this ad- 
justment, they are able to breathe a sigh 
of relief, relax, and pursue other interests, 
secure in the knowledge that the school 
will educate “the whole child” and will 
share the guidance of the child with them. 
This, we believe, is a perfectly normal 
reaction and shows faith in the school. 

We discussed the efforts that the Adult 
Education Division’s Parent Education 


Program and the individual schools were 
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making to interest the parents of the 
elementary school children in learning 
more about children and the school pro- 
gram. Several new ideas emerged from 
this discussion. ‘These were: 

1. Parent education should be custom 
made. Each program should be tailored 
to the interests and needs of the specific 
community in which it operates. 

2. Efforts of individual schools and the 
Parent Education Program might be in- 
tegrated. Principal, teachers and parents 
in a particular school might plan with a 
parent education teacher a program of 
parent education especially suited to that 
school’s needs rather than merely accept- 
ing part of a blanket program. 

3. New types of programs in addition 
to the parent education classes should be 
explored. For example: In addition to or 
in place of organized parent education 
classes, series of center of interest meet- 
ings might be held for a specific group of 
parents in a particular school. Topics 
suggested for such series were “Now I 
Am Six,” “Those Middle Elementary 
Years,” and “The Pre-Adolescent: Living 
and Working With Him.” 

We believed that more parents would 
be reached and their interest sustained if 
the preceding ideas were used. The group 
decided that a limited number of schools 
would be asked to act as a pilot group 
and explore different methods of inte- 
grating the parent education program 
with the school program. In order to 
plan with a larger number of schools 
than were represented on our committee, 
additional schools were invited to par- 
ticipate in a one-day institute with us to 
discuss plans and form a pilot group to 
try them out. This institute was held on 
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a beautiful Saturday in September, 1952 
(when the outdoors beckoned) and was 
attended, nevertheless, by more than one 
hundred interested parents, teachers, par- 
ent education teachers, and principals. 
Enthusiasm was high and discussion lively 
as we explored together our new interests, 
plans and methods. Parent and faculty 
groups from about twenty schools left 
the institute with great interest in seeing 
how some of these new ideas could be 
applied in their particular situations. 

Now, at the end of six months, faculty 
and parent representatives of the twenty 
pilot schools have just met again with 
parent leaders to report on the plans tried 
and to evaluate our experimental program. 
Various plans which were used by differ- 
ent schools are as follows: 

1. An invitation was sent to all par- 
ents of children in the school inviting 
them to attend a weekly parent educa- 
tion class. After the class was started, 
(as well as before) further detailed plan- 
ning was done by a committee of parents, 
teachers, principal, and parent education 
teacher. As certain topics of age groups 
were discussed, invitations to join the 
class for a brief series of meetings were 
again sent to the parents who would have 
particular interest in the topic or age 
groups being discussed for several weeks. 
These short series (3 or 4 meetings) on 
a particular topic brought many more 
parents than usual to the meetings, some 
of whom left at the end of the series, 
others of whom remained with the class. 

2. A weekly parent education class 
was formed as above. Planning was sim- 
ilar to that previously described. Ad- 
ditional parents were not invited for 


specific topics after the class was formed 
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but a close relationship between the class 
and the school existed in planning as well 
as in classroom observation of children 
and curriculum. 

3. No “parent education class” was 
formed as such, since over a period of 
years there had developed considerable 
resistance to that title. Instead, centers 
of interest were used for series of meet- 
ings. Planning was similar to that pre- 
viously described. One school held two 
center of interest series, both of which 
parents described as “too brief.” (Better 
“too brief” than “too long,” we thought). 
These centers of interest were: “At Fives 
and Sixes” (6 meetings) and “Under- 
standing and Guiding the Pre-Adoles- 


cent,” (8 meetings). 


A particularly stimulating activity in 
the Pre-adolescent series was having chil- 
dren in Grades Four and Six write briefly 


on the topic, “What I Think a Mother 
Should Be Like.” Parents attending the 
series wrote willingly on the same topic 
in class in order that their ideas might be 
compared with the children’s. The par- 
ents’ compositions are now being ana- 
lyzed, so tabulated results are not yet 
available. The children’s compositions 
They placed 
greater emphasis on emotional security 
from the mother than on material se- 
curity. Kindness, understanding, and 
consideration were mentioned frequently 
as well as the mother’s responsibility for 
training children well. Fourth graders 
spoke more frequently of physical care 
while sixth graders emphasized the need 
of understanding and independence from 
the mother. The following sentences 


are illuminating, however. 


have been taken out of context from 
different children’s compositions: 


“Mostly, a mother should understand 
children.” 

“A mother should like children or she 
shouldn’t have any.” 

“Good mothers are hard to find these 
days.” 

“If a child makes something for his 
mother she should understand that he 
worked hard on it for her. She should 
use it and not put it away because it 
is the wrong color.” 

“All mothers should be like mine, un- 
derstanding and loving.” 

“My mother’ is a good mother except 
when she is in a bad humor and she 
often is. Things that put her in + vad 
humor are staying out too late at 
parties, waiting for her husband to 
come home, having a headache, and not 
having her coffee.” 

“A mother should not get angry when 
a child brings home a bad report card 
and say what a good report card she 
got when she was little. She should 
realize that the child feels badly enough 
and try to comfort her.” 


Basic similarities in all plans used were 
that teachers, parent education teacher, 
principal, and parents worked together 
in planning, executing and evaluating the 
program. In addition to discussions, 
(panel and group) lectures, movies and 
slides, classroom and playground observa- 
tions were used to increase understanding 
of children. Several schools reported that 
these observations, preceded and followed 
by discussion of characteristics of chil- 
dren and the school curriculum, were the 
most valuable phase of the program. 
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A MENTAL HEALTH APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


BY 


MARIANNE V. CROWE 


Mrs. Crowe is Director of Parent Education in the Mental Hygiene Institute, Montreal, Canada. 
A graduate of McGill University in 1924 (Honors Course in Psychology and English, High School 
Teacher’s Diploma), Mrs. Crowe has had experience in teaching, in a personnel office, and in psy- 
chometric work at the Mental Hygiene Institute. At the Institute, too, she took the two-year 
course in Leadership Training for Parent Education. “Our two sons kept me occupied for awhile”, 
she writes, “‘and now that they are at University, I have more time, and am enjoying the challenge 
of Parent Education work—it is so basic in fostering good mental health”. Mrs. Crowe is par- 
ticularly appreciative of the assistance from the specialists who have met with the Montreal leaders 
during the past five years-—Anna Wolf, Alice Keliher, Lawrence K. Frank, Karl Bernhardt, Ernest 


G. Osborne and Katharine Whiteside-Taylor. 


6¢ A LEADERSHIP training programme 
in parent education should stem 
from the parents’ needs.” This state- 


ment was voiced as the first conclusion of 
the planning committee who were meet- 
ing with us at the Mental Hygiene Insti- 
tute in Montreal to plan the content of 
the course for leaders of parents’ groups. 


We decided then to ask ourselves some 
questions based on our experience as group 
leaders and parents, the answers to which 
would provide us with the aims and pur- 
poses of our work. 

What kind of help do parents need and 
want? 

How much information about child 
development is necessary? 

Parents do not need to be amateur psy- 
chologists, it was agreed. They do, how- 
ever, benefit by having some understand- 
ing of how children grow and develop, in 
casily understood non-scientific language 
and in a form that can be applied. A 
mother may then adjust her requirements 
to the timetable of growth and work with 
the child’s readiness for new skills and new 
experiences. Understanding some of the 
reasons for disturbing behavior relieves 
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the parents’ anxiety, at times, too. For 
example, knowing that a suddenly ag- 
gressive, turbulent, and unmanageable 
adolescent (who had always been so co- 
operative) is probably trying to express 
his normal need for independence at that 
stage relieves the parents’ anxiety. Thus 
information of the right type and in the 
right words is helpful. 

The leader then needs to be given a 
course in child development, substituting 
whenever possible for the psychological 
terms words familiar to everyone. The 
leader should learn to know when it is 
appropriate to supplement group discus- 
sion with information. 

Do parents need specific techniques to 
meet each situation or crisis in bringing 
up a family? 

Are we trying to mould children into 
a preconceived pattern or are we helping 
them to develop? 

How important are parents’ attitudes? 

Parents frequently come to discussion 
groups to find out how to establish “good 
habits” of promptness, tidiness, respon- 
sibility. As practiced in a nursery school 
setting this type of training appears to be 
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successful. But is it not possible that 
some of the research done in nursery 
schools is applicable only within a nursery 
school environment which provides con- 
tinuous supervision and eliminates the 
emotional relationships of the home? 
From the actual experience of many par- 
ents who have tried to carry out a rigid 
habit-training routine, the general opinion 
seems to be that it works until the super- 
vision is withdrawn. It ignores, too, the 
fact that what we want the child to learn 
depends on how he feels about it and 
whether his home life is satisfying his 
other needs. In Lawrence Frank’s words: 
“Are we concerned with character train- 
ing and the conformity it implies or are 
we concerned with personality develop- 
ment and the kind of human being we 
are helping to foster?” He answers his 
own question: “We can instil habits or 
foster a personality; in the latter case the 
habits will usually be established without 
difficulty”. Instead of specific rule-of- 
thumb techniques for parents, we should 
focus on helping parents to see the im- 
portance of the parent-child relationship. 
Instead of saying “What shall I do?” 
parents might learn to say “How is 
Johnny feeling and how are we feeling 
about one another?”. It’s the attitude 
or approach that counts. 

A child development course for leaders 
then needs to stress family relationships— 
and particularly the parent-child relation- 
ship. Some understanding of the basic 
principles of mental health should be in- 
cluded, helping the leader to develop a 
permissive, accepting, relaxed attitude in 
her group leadership. 

What do parents gain by active par- 
ticipation in discussion? Why do we 


choose the group discussion method? Is 
our objective an educational or a thera- 
peutic group? 

Parents who help in the planning and 
participate in the group discussions are 
able to hear many points of view on a 
topic; may challenge any group member 
or the leader at any time; and are more 
likely to continue to question and think 
through their difficulties because they at- 
tend a series of eight or ten related meet- 
ings rather that a single lecture. The 
discussion is guided by a leader who un- 
derstands parents’ problems, but each 
member is encouraged to come to her 
own conclusions and to apply her own 
solution. The leader, when necessary, 
introduces some information on research 
projects or other relevant material, and 
always underlines the positive suggestions 
and the more constructive attitudes con- 
tributed to the discussion by individual 
members. 

As well as clarifying opposing points 
of view, talking over their parental anxi- 
eties and worries in a guided discussion 
group provides reassurance and greater 
self-confidence to parents. Verbalizing 
thoughts and feelings, in itself, releases 
tension and anxiety to some degree. Dis- 
covering that their children’s behavior 
may follow a normal developmental pat- 
tern, that other parents probably have had 
similar problems with their growing chil- 


dren, or that parental requirements may 
not have been geared to the child’s readi- 
ness to learn, helps to improve the par- 
ent’s attitude to her problem. Dispelling 
anxiety and confusion may be considered 
a form of therapy—but such therapy is 
only a secondary effect. 
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The leader’s course, then, needs to in- 
clude an understanding of the group proc- 
ess—its values and its limitations. The 
leader is not a psychotherapist. She is 
working with normal rather than ab- 
normal situations and is dealing with the 
parent’s conscious (not unconscious) 
thoughts and feelings. The leader needs 
to know how to plan a program for a 
series of discussions with the group mem- 
bers; how to plan outlines for various 
topics of interest to parents; how to use 
the outline with skill and flexibility (or 
even to scrap it) by adjusting it to in- 
clude the important questions based on 
actual experiences which the parents need 
to discuss. The role of the leader and the 
role of the members of the group both 
need to be considered. 

One of the planning committee had 
said, “We have discussed the kind of help 
that parents need and are looking for, 


and how that determines the type of 
training which we think should provide 
sound leadership, but we have not dis- 
cussed the leader herself. How do we find 


and select the leaders?” 
followed. ..... 

In selecting leaders for training, what 
qualifications do we look for? 

Does parent education require profes- 
sional or lay leadership? 

Through participating in a parent 
group, through friendship with another 
leader, or through announcements in the 
press or radio, applicants for the leader- 
ship training program are interested and 
interviewed. Since there are places for 
only twenty in the course each year some 
selection of the applicants on the basis 
of their potential qualities for leadership 
is necessary and desirable. Emotional 


Other questions 
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maturity, a sensitivity to people and to 
their problems, and the potential capacity 
to make a sympathetic contact with the 
group members are the first considera- 
tions. A good educational background 
and particularly former experience in . 
working with children or adults is of as- 
sistance to a leader. Preference is given 
to women who are parents. Applicants 
understand that they are expected to lead 
groups after completion of their training. 
While we think that both professional 
and lay leadership have an important role 
to play, both need some orientation to 
parent education—both as to content and 
discussion method. A few representatives 
from the social agencies who wished tu 
add a new skill to their professional public 
health nursing or social work have joined 
the course. This year a new experiment 
is being tried. A group of eight pro- 
fessional workers have been invited to 
join the course for special training in pre- 
natal guidance and later to work with 
groups of expectant parents. This com- 
bined course for lay and professional 
workers has had some advantages. The 
professional groups gain from the frank 
discussions based on the parents’ expe- 
riences and the lay leaders benefit by the 
objective well-disciplined approach of the 
professional group. 

As a result of our questioning the fol- 
lowing two-year course was outlined for 
use in the training of leaders at the Men- 
tal Hygiene Institute: 


Two-Year Course in Leadership Training for 
Parent Education 
First Year: 20 lecture—discussions 
2 hour sessions weekly 
Joint Sessions of 2 Sections 
{2)—prenatal and postnatal guidance 
(b)—preschool and school-age guidance 
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session on an orientation to parent ed- 
ucation 
session on the principles of mental health 
(psychiatric) 
session on the emotional aspects of preg- 
nancy (psychiatric) 
sessions on child development and family 
relationships (1-hour lecture followed by 
1-hour discussion ) 
Sections Separated 
5. 2 Sessions on the discussion method 
6. §$ practical discussions 
—developing outlines and content for dis- 
cussion on specific topics such as “How 
children learn to handle their feelings” 
7. Assignments 
—required and supplementary reading list 
—oral book review 
—2 or 3 outlines or other written assign- 
ments 
8. Observation of a series of 8 discussions under 
an experienced leader. Discussion of lead- 
ers’ observation 
Second Year: 12-14 Seminar discussions 
2 hour sessions fortnightly 
1. Program planning and outline planning 
2. Your first meeting with your parent group 
3. Leading a practice group with supervision 
and reports 


4. Workshop sessions on leaders’ group problems 
specific topics, methods etc. (as requested 
by leaders themselves) 

5. Guest speakers 

6. Extra sessions to see special films, etc. 


Refresher work for trained leaders has 
been provided for by the formation of a 
Leaders’ Workshop. 

Some evaluation of the effectiveness of 
our parent education program has been 
attempted. The leaders write detailed 
reports on each discussion and the parents 
are asked to give frank criticism of the 
discussion series in replying to a written 
questionnaire given to each member at 
the final meeting. More than 80 per cent 
of the parents who follow through the 
course have expressed some change of 
attitude. They report “I am more pa- 


tient,” or “more tolerant,” or “more un- 
derstanding,” or “my husband says to tell 
you that our whole family life has im- 
proved.” 

Our growth has been slow. During 
the past nine years the annual requests 
for leadership have increased gradually 
from 10 (groups) to 40 (groups). These 
requests come largely through the Home 
and School Associations, although we are 
expanding to work with parents of nurs- 
ery school children and in the field of 
prenatal guidance. 

Of the 95 leaders who have taken 
leadership training since 1944, 35 are at 
present active in group leadership. 

One of the strengths of our program 
is the continuing cooperative liaison be- 
tween the two main functioning groups 
—the Home and School Parent Education 
Committee, which promotes and organizes 
the parent groups, and the Mental Hy- 
giene Institute, which provides the trained 
leadership. 

The other strength, I think, is the 
broad base on which the training pro- 
gram rests. Psychologists, psychiatrists, 
mental hygienists, educators, and social 
workers contribute to the leader’s train- 
ing. From the research findings of many 
disciplines the leaders-in-training try to 
develop a balanced philosophy—identi- 
fying what is sound and meaningful for 
parents and what can be accepted and 
applied by them in their everyday living. 
The emphasis is always on deepening our 
understanding of human relationships and 
fostering healthy personality development. 
It might be called a mental health ap- 
proach to parent education. 
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PARENTS SHARE IN EXTENSION SERVICE 


BY 


MARGARET WYLIE 


EXTENSION 


SPECIALIST IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


HE New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University has 
as its chief concern questions of home and 
family living. Some staff are research 
members finding out new knowledge in 
this field, some staff teach college students 
what is now known, counsel and guide 
them, and some staff are at work in ex- 
tension service bringing answers from 
research to families in the state and re- 
laying questions from the field to the 
college. Foods, nutrition, clothing, man- 
agement, housing, child development, and 
family relationships are some of the areas 
covered. Practical programs which make 
work easier and home life more enjoyable 
are requested. This paper will deal with 
parents’ share in the extension service of 
the Child Development and Family Re- 
lationships Department. 
In the counties of the state, county ex- 
tension workers, home demonstration 
agents and 4-H club agents, are at work 


with a total program in home economics. 
They meet with groups, call at homes, 
serve a membership interested in the offer- 


ings of extension service. These agents 
request assistance from the staff members 
at the college with organization and sub- 
ject matter. In child development and 
family relationships, the agents talk over 
requests and plan with extension service 
staff programs for individuals, groups who 
wish some child development and family 
relationships as part of their year’s pro- 
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gram, and for study clubs interested in a 
year’s program of study and discussion. 
The 4-H club agents are especially in- 
terested in understanding 4-H club mem- 
bers and in using all subject matter as a 
means for personality development of the 
boys and girls with whom they work. 
Parents share in extension service in four 
special ways: (1) to raise questions, pre- 
sent problems; (2) to test materials, con- 
sult with staff and agents and evaluate 
offerings of extension service; (3) to take 
leadership in groups; (4) to take action 
at home and in the community. 

Questions raised are concerned with 
basic everyday situations in personal and 
social living. They center around indi- 
vidual well-being, family harmony, and 
community satisfactions. Some of the 
frequent questions for individual well- 
being are how to understand individual 
needs at various ages and stages of growth, 
how to help children learn, how to keep 
mentally well, how personality is de- 
veloped, how to centrol emotions, how 
to provide opportunities at various ages 
and stages, how to become mature. 

For family harmony some common 
questions are how to deal with teasing and 
quarreling among children in the family, 
how to gain cooperation and teach re- 
sponsibility, how to foster family fun, 
how to prepare children for marriage and 
family life, how to live with children, how 
to understand the family cycle, how dif- 
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ferent generations can get on together, 
how to guide children, how to deal with 
feelings involved in parent-child relation- 
ships, how to be a good parent, mother- 
in-law, grandmother. 

The chief questions of community con- 
cern usually begin with: Who makes a 
good playmate for my child? How can I 
understand my child’s teacher? How can 
I learn about the school progress of my 
child? What about manners and the 
social graces? What about making the 
community a good, decent place for fun 
and for children to grow up in? What 
about getting on with neighbors? What 
about people who are very different from 
you? What about attitudes concerning 
problems of other families? 

Some groups are eager to go beyond 
the community concerns to those of state, 
national, and international importance in 
human affairs, but this concern comes 
slowly—personal and social affairs are 
immediate. But with boys going into 
military service and the mobility of fam- 
ilies, state, national, and international 
questions increase. 

Two national conferences—the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life in 1948 
and the Midcentury Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth of 1950—added further 
impetus to this area. 

In testing materials, information is ob- 
tained from parents concerning the use of 
bulletins, mimeographed materials, books 
most liked, radio and television programs. 
‘Committees with parent membership as- 
sist in planning institute programs, par- 
ticipation in Farm and Home Week, and 
in the Child Development and Family 
Relationships Leadership Training School 
at the college. Following the sessions, 


evaluation is made of the programs and 
suggestions are given for improving them 
and making them more helpful to parents. 
Parents emphasize topics that are vital, 
important, and of current concern to 
them. Parents have grown in apprecia- 
tion of discussion as a method of group 
sharing and learning. 


Local” Leaders 


Extension Service has had a long his- 
tory of use of local leaders. In the child 
development and family relationships 
field, the term “local” was kept in work 
with parents and used rather than the 
term “lay” used by other groups. Par- 
ents are really experienced when they deal 
daily with children in all the usual every- 
day situations. The homemaker chosen 
as leader helps in her local group and 
community. Members of the college ex- 
tension staff serve as consultants and help 
put parents in touch with resources in 
the community and at the college. In 
critical problems referral is suggested to 
people or agencies that can help. 

Training schools for local leaders are 
held in the county and at the college. 
The usual pattern in the county is a day 
session, forenoon 10 to 12, afternoon 1 
to 3. The morning session is a demon- 
stration discussion on the topic chosen by 
the group. The session begins with a 
way of involving everyone in considera- 
tion of the question within the first ten 
minutes. Various means, such as buzz 
sessions, sentences to complete, questions 
to illustrate, skits, sociodrama, have been 
used for this purpose. Much time has 
been given to help in observation. For 
this purpose, visits to Cornell nursery . 
school at the time of the spring training 
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school and at Farm and Home Week help 
leaders to see what is happening and to 
report it minus interpretation. Report 
of observations on a certain type of situa- 
tion has been another means of starting 
discussion period. The main part of the 
session is concerned with getting out facts 
and looking for principles. Finally, the 
demonstration session ends with a sum- 
mary of the highlights of the period and 
emphasis on the parts the leaders feel will 
be most helpful in their own groups. 
Then resources in materials, such as 
bulletins, pamphlets, magazine articles, 
mimeographed material, books, radio, 


movies, television programs, are suggested. 
Time is given for planning how each 
leader will use materials in her own group. 
Leaders are helped to see ways of gaining 
group participation and sharing. 

Among the reasons the local leader, if 
carefully chosen, proves so valuable are 


the following: She lives in the midst of 
everyday-ness—the expert too often deals 
in crises only; she is good at getting at 
common questions and at tackling com- 
mon problems; she is skillful in the use 
of understandable language and making 
concrete illustrations; her first concern 
is the parent—the expert’s first concern 
is often the child. The leader lives in the 
community setting, so has some chance 
of following through, of being called on 
for materials, of being asked for help. 
She also knows what opportunities and 
obstacles and resources are present. 
Leaders have fostered study clubs, P. T. 


A., libraries and other means of com- 
munity help. Experience over the years 
has shown that local leadership has fos- 
tered knowledge and understanding, en- 
joyment and appreciation of growth for 
both child and parent, and action to pro- 
vide opportunities and outlets for growth 
in the home and community. 

Understanding is part of an effective 
program with parents, but action to pro- 
vide needed materials, equipment, sup- 
plies and opportunities is also essential. 
Too often action gets started without un- 
derstanding and brings disastrous results. 
A few illustrations will show types of 
action programs: making suitable play 
materials for home, for child care center, 
for hospital; forming neighborhood play 
groups or sponsoring nursery schools with 
qualified training if needed; baby-sitting 
programs; assisting with supplies and 
recreation in migrant camps; giving op- 
portunities for young people to get to- 
gether; providing leadership for 4-H club, 
Scouts or other group so children can 
learn. 

The Child Development and Family 
Relationships Extension Service appre- 
ciates greatly parents’ share in its program 
throughout the state: parents’ interest, 
parents’ suggestions, parents’ leadership 
and parents’ action not only for their own 
children and families but so other children 
and other families may share in the joys 
and satisfactions of home and family 
living. 
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WHERE THE FAMILY GOES TO SCHOOL 


BY 


EDWIN C. MORGENROTH 


DIRECTOR, CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER, 


LAKEWOOD 


CAMPUS, LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE, 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


HE Child Development Center on 

the Lakewood Campus of the Long 
Beach City College is a place where the 
family goes to school. The Center is the 
result of several needs and experiences 
converging. It grew out of a long ex- 
perience in the development of pre-school 
play groups, parent education classes, and 
the immediate needs of young families 
(especially mothers) whose educational 
plans had been interrupted by the post- 
poned education of GI husbands. The 
growing feeling that an observation center 
was needed for Liberal Arts classes in 
psychology, hygiene, and child develop- 
ment was also a pertinent factor. 

During the fall term of 1951 a vacant 
physical education shower building and a 
bungalow on the campus were remodeled 
to house the Children’s School and con- 
ference room for the parents’ classes. 
Minimum indoor and outdoor facilities 
and equipment for five nursery school 
groups have been augmented by materials 
and equipment since purchased by the 
College or built and contributed by the 
parents. Separate groups meet in the 
morning and in the afternoon. Children 
are divided according to age and maturity. 
There is one teacher assisted by three to 
six parents, rotating on a once-a-weck, 
three-hour work assignment in each 
group. The teachers are classified as Par- 
ent Education Assistants and have re- 
ceived their basic training and experience 
in the Pre-School Play Group program in 


the city at large. The childrens’ three- 
hour daily schedule is planned in terms 
of good nursery-school practice and pro- 
cedure. The staff consists of a director, 
associate director, eight parent education 
assistants, a nurse, and a housekeeper. 
The general administrative needs of the 
Center are met by the office of an As- 
sistant Dean of the College. The staff 
is considered as a team. Each member 
uses his or her best skills in the area where 
the project need is greatest. 

To enroll in the Center a family must 
meet certain requirements: 

(a) The mother or father (and there 
have been a few fathers!) work in the 
Center one morning or afternoon each 
week and one additional period of three 
hours every four weeks. The children 
attend five mornings or afternoons each 
week. 

(b) One parent takes at least one ad- 
ditional course listed in the college cat- 
alogue. Many take more than one course 
and several are continuing work toward 
degrees and credentials, feeling that here 
is a place where an interrupted education 
can be continued in a setting which takes 
into consideration the welfare and needs 
of their families. Last term the combined 
units of work carried in the College by 
177 parents 427. 

(c) Every two weeks father and mother 
attend a two-hour evening discussion 
group at the Center. These meetings 
are thought of as opportunities for par- 
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ents to join forces with the teachers and 
resource leaders to share their knowledge, 
insights, and aspirations. 

During a typical morning in the Center 
there will be from twenty to thirty par- 
ents participating in five nursery school 
groups. In the course of the morning two 
discussion groups are scheduled. One half 
of the participating parents attend the 
first session and the other half the second. 
This plan provides for parent assistance 
at all times in the Children’s School. 


The discussion groups serve a varied 
purpose: 

(a) To plan together for an adequate 
and enriched play experience for the chil- 
dren and to take responsibility for carry- 
ing it out. (Thus the dynamic for real 
skill in guiding home and neighborhood 
play is set in motion.) 

(b) To provide a setting where parents 
come to understand the similarity of prob- 
lems they face. (Thus reinforcing the 
principle that parents have much to teach 
one another.) 

(c) To become a place where a family 
develops awareness of the needs of other 
families. (Thus creating an atmosphere 
of neighborliness often lacking in modern 
city and suburban living. This is ac- 
complished by sharing experiences, aspi- 
rations, and deep feelings about children.) 

(d) To help “parents recover that 
sureness of touch which children expect 
and need from their elders, yet at the 
same time hold fast to, and use creatively, 
what is tested and solid in the knowledge 
of today.”' (Thus encouraging parents 
to “be themselves with their children”; to 


1 Langmuir, Mary Fisher, Child Study, Sum- 
mer 1952. 
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enjoy them; to realize that if children 
are to grow their parents must grow also.) 

Combined staff meetings and meetings 
with parents have resulted in the out- 
lining of many tasks for parents to share 
with teachers and children. Some of these 
shared activities have taken the form of 
committee work and others of individual 
work. No committee is ever appointed 
until it has a job to do and none is con- 
tinued after its task is completed. The 
following list of committees and activities 
is indicative of the interests of the parents 
in one semester: Music; Holidays and 
Special Events; Toys; Books; Equipment; 
Car Pool; Discussion Topics; Juice; Tele- 
phone; Family Recreation. 

As the Child Development Center 
moves into its second year there are 
dreams of what it may become: 

(a) A referral center where families 
could learn of the resources for family 
living in our community. For example, 
a parent committee is now at work 
gathering and cataloguing information 
about inexpensive places and activities 
for recreation for the whole family. This 
service could be expanded to include other 
needs, particularly for families new in the 
community. 

(b) A seed bed for neighborhood play 
groups. After a family has participated 
in the Center for one year (perhaps two) 
it might well become the focal point of 
a five- or six-family play group with the 
Center serving as a home base for con- 
sultations and encouragement. 

To keep the project both practical and 
idealistic, periodic. evaluations by staff 
and parents are a part of the regular pro- 
cedure. The written suggestions and 
evaluations provide a basis for discussions 
of changes and improvements. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN A LOUISIANA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


H. S. BANKSTON* 


SUPERVISOR, MENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


HEN the principal took the super- 

visor and me to that fifth-grade 
classroom about ten o’clock one Tuesday 
morning last December, we had a real 
treat in store. We were to see a little 
girl still being provided an opportunity to 
try to find her proper place in the Istro- 
uma Elementary School even though 
she had enrolled the morning before. 
The little girl had moved to Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, from California, and as is so 
often the case, she and her parents be- 
lieved she should be in a different grade 
in the new school from that in which 
she had previously been. She believed that 
she should be in the sixth grade, and had 
enrolled there. However, her age was 
the same as the average Istrouma fifth- 
grade pupil’s, and inquiry revealed that 
her studies and activities in California 
had been almost entirely the same as those 
of the Istrouma fifth grade. Conse- 
quently, the principal and teachers were 
sure that she should be enrolled in that 
grade. However, they wanted to try 
to make sure that she would be entirely 
happy about the arrangement. 

So, at the end of the day Monday the 
little girl had been asked to request her 
mother to come to school with her next 
morning. This she had done and upon 


* Graduate of the University of Louisiana, 1925; 
teacher of social sciences and athletic coach;. school 
principal for 14 years; in State Department of 
Education as Vocational Rehabilitation Guidance 
Counsellor, 1942-1948, then mental hygiene super- 
visor; graduate work at L.S.U. and Yale. 


her arrival the principal had privately ex- 
plained the problem to the mother. He 
explained how damaging it might be to 
place the child arbitrarily without regard 
to her feelings; how damaging it might 
be to allow the child to enroll in a grade 
above her proper place, even though she 
thought it correct; and how well it would 
be to help the child to recognize for her- 
self her proper group by allowing her to _ 
investigate and inquire before a final de- 
cision was made. 

Following the explanation the mother 
proved to be the kind teachers wish all 
mothers could be—interested, cooperative, 
understanding, open-minded, and above 
all, intelligent and informed about how 
children grow. She caught the spirit of 
the matter and she, too, helped to orient 
her daughter. All agreed the little girl 
would first visit the fifth grade before a 
decision was made. 

When we arrived in the fifth-grade 
room we were not expected, but it made 
no difference, and what we witnessed was 
rather remarkable. The teacher and the 
mother were seated inconspicuously in a 
corner, from where they were observing 
the approximately zhirty boys and girls 
acquaint the new pupil with the various 
phases of school work they had been do- 
ing. They in turn got her to tell them 
about many things she had been doing 
in California. A map of the United 
States was being used to show the geog- 
raphy; the new pupil had traced the 
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route she and her family had followed as 
they journeyed to Louisiana. Practically 
every school activity was being covered. 
The whole get-acquainted activity was 
carried out as an informal group under- 
taking. Par- 
ticipation was practically one hundred per 
cent. ‘Time was not a pressing factor 
at all, for as much time as was necessary 
to accomplish the desired end was to be 
utilized. The desired end was to make 
a little stranger from California feel wel- 
come and happy in the midst of a group 
of pupils in Louisiana. She must be made 
to feel that she belonged, and that she 
was not being wronged in being placed 
in another grade. All objectives seemed 


Discussion was prolific. 


to be in the process of attainment, and by 
the pupils themselves. 

As she watched, the mother revealed 
in many ways that she was pleased with 
what she was witnessing. 


As she was 
leaving she was heard to remark that she 
had nevér been more satisfied about any- 
thing; that she was sure she would never 
regret her child being enrolled in that 
room. 

Good human relations principles were 
being developed and practiced in this 
situation. Boys and girls were being en- 
couraged to project themselves and to 
communicate freely about many matters 
of importance to them. They were using 
language of their own choosing. They 
were demonstrating close personal in- 
terest in a prospective group member. 
They were developing abilities to discuss 
and to cope with personal matters in 
groups. A newcomer to the group was 
being assessed by the members and as- 


signed a status in it. The newcomer was 
being afforded an apportunity to learn 
what kinds of persons composed the group 
and what kind of person they thought she 
was. She was being encouraged to pro- 
ject herself, to reveal herself, to prove 
herself in various ways, to demonstrate her 


personality. But the members were first 


doing this for her. No one but the group 
members themselves could have done it. 
The only possible purpose the teacher 
could serve was to initiate the matter and 
to serve as leader when needed. The 
classroom was probably the only place in 
our society where the matter could have 
been done so acceptably. The presence 
of the mother served to enrich the experi- 
ence by the addition of other wholesome 
relationships. By this process what could 
have been a damaging experience to a child 
was turned into a developmental experi- 
ence probably meeting many personal, 
social, emotional, ethical, and educational 
needs of all the participants. 

This episode is by no means unusual in 
the Istrouma Elementary School, and it 
was entirely usual in this particular class- 
room. The teacher devotes scheduled 
time to the development of good human 
relations in her classroom. By making it 
a regular part of the school program she 
removes any possibility that such develop- 
ment might be considered of secondary 
importance by her pupils. She finds it a 
good teaching technique regardless of 
what is being undertaken, but she leaves 
nothing to chance about human relations. 
She considers an incidental or accidental 
approach inadequate for developing and 
conserving the mental health of herself 
and her pupils. 
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“REAL EDUCATION” 


BY 


MARY F. THOMPSON* 


HEN I first met Jennie, she was a 

beautiful child of 12 in the 6th 
grade of an All-Day Neighborhood School 
(ADNS). The very mention of this 
child’s name made all the teachers and 
supervisors groan. She was the kind of a 
child who disrupted every group of which 
she was a member. The nearby settle- 
ment house reported that her behavior in 
informal groups and at camp was the same 
as in the school setting. Previous to the 
sixth year in school she had stolen the Red 
Cross money and had tampered with the 
incoming school mail. She had at one 


time been accused by a neighboring school 
of passing out pornographic pictures. 

As a group teacher in the ADNS, I 
worked with the classes during the school 


hours from 11 to 5, and conducted an 
afternoon group from 3 to §. Certainly 
with her background Jennie needed a 
friend and needed the after-school pro- 
gram. The first thing I noticed was that 
Jennie had all the mannerisms of a boy. 
She continually wore dungarees, and had 
her hair slicked back. She played all the 
games boys do, and could wrestle with the 
best of them. She had little contact with 


* Mrs. Mary Thompson is connected with the 
All Day Neighborhood Schools, a program oper- 
ating in four schools in New York City under 
the auspices of the Board of Education. These 
schools have a staff of 7 additional teachers who 
work with classroom teachers between 11 and 
5:00 and who conduct an afterschool program 
from 3:00 to 5:00. The program emphasizes 
meeting the needs of children and bringing school 
and community closer together. Mrs. Thompson 
was a teacher in P. S. 33 and is now the teacher 
in charge of this program in P. S$. 108 Manhattan. 


girls except to tease them. She joined the 
afternoon club, which at that age level is 
an all-girls’ club, and proceeded to disrupt 
things. It wasn’t easy to find a real place 
for her. However, she was a wonderful 
housekeeper, and enjoyed keeping our 
room in order. She took part in dramatics 
orily if she could play a boy’s role. The 
only other activity that grasped her atten- 
tion was active games, such as punch ball, 
basketball or kick ball. 

I met her family. Her mother had 
attended our school as a child, and had 
been in a class for children of retarded 
mental development. Her standards of 
cleanliness were very high, and her home 
reflected this. The father drank heavily 
periodically, and became violent when 
under the influence of liquor. He lost his 
job quite regularly. In spite of this he ° 
showed great talent in fixing up the home. 
He built and repaired furniture. He re- 
paired old toys that he found on the 
streets for his own children. Their bi- 
cycle, doll carriage, table and chairs com- 
pared favorably with toys of other chil- 
dren. Jennie had an older sister, two 
younger ones and a young brother. The 
three sisters slept in a three-quarter bed, 
the boy slept with his parents. Jennie 
slept in a crib close to the parents’ bed. 
The mother refused to turn the living 
room into a bedroom. At this time the 
father was out of work, and the family 
was cared for by the welfare department. 
The mother wanted the department to 
provide the family with a sofa-bed, but 
when she got the money allotment for it 
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she spent it for other things. Through 
our Citizens Committee we procured a 
bed and bed clothes, and the mother fi- 
nally consented to put it in the living 
room. Jennie remarked on the following 
day, “Boy, it’s good to stretch out in a 
bed!” 

Although the other members of ‘ the 
family were fairly well dressed, Jennie 


always looked shabby. Her mother 


thought she didn’t care how she looked. 
When we obtained a decent winter coat 
for her, Jennie stamped on her old one, 
shouting, “I'll never wear rags again.” 


Jennie’s class was studying about Latin 
America. My function was to make this 
subject more meaningful by giving the 
children a deep feeling for the people of 
these lands through the experience of 
music, dancing, dramatics, and literature. 
Somehow this got through to Jennie. 
She began to paint, at first imaginative 

flowers of tropical colors. Her interest 
‘in painting and sketching grew tremen- 
dously. One afternoon at club she came 
in shouting, “I want to paint, but there 
is no paper large enough.” TI helped her 
to paste pieces of wrapping paper to- 
gether until she had what she wanted, a 
piece about 6 by 9 feet. She started her 
mural of three large figures of Latin 
women against a tropical background. 
Her colors were clear and strong. When 
the rest of the club came together for 
music and dancing, I permitted Jennie, 
at her request, to continue painting. 
Near dismissal time I went up to see the 
painting. It was beautiful, but she had 
not nearly completed it. I promised her 
that I’d come early in the morning and 
take her out to the studio for painting. 
We left the building together. When I 
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got in at 9:30 the next morning, the 
mural was finished. I sent for Jennie 
and asked about it. She told me that 
after I had left, she had slipped back into 
the building. (Her father often helped 
the custodian and Jennie often helped 
her father so she could gain entrance to 
the building after hours.) She painted 
until the mural was finished. She was 
very happy and excited about it. 

Shortly after this the class decided that 
they would like to have a Mexican Fiesta, 
using costumes. I thought that the next 
step with Jennie was to make her aware 
of her own feminine beauty. I managed 
to get the children to choose her as a 
tango daricer. I helped her get a cos- 
I fixed her hair in curls and added 
flowers. Her surprise when she saw her- 
self and her pleasure at the compliments 
she received were very evident. From 
then on, she wore her hair loose and she 
never wore dungarees to class again. It 
seemed that her behavior, too, began to 
improve steadily. 


tume. 


From Nursery School Days 


About this time I gave a report on 
this case to an interested group of people. 
When I finished, Dr. Peter Blos came to 
me and said that he recognized the case 
as one he knew from nursery school days 
at the settlement house. He sent me the 
study that had been made on Jennie at 
the age of five. Her love for color and 
her artistic sense showed up at that tender 
age as well as many of her difficulties. 
The story I read was amazing. Before 
Jennie was born the family had consisted 
of a girl and a boy. A month before 
Jennie was born, the mother had fallen 
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while carrying the boy down the stairs at 
the settlement house. The baby had 
struck his head and died the next day. 
The mother was convinced that the child 
to be born would be a boy. From the 
start emphasis was placed by both parents 
on Jennie’s similarity to a boy. When 
she was 4 years old she went to the bar- 
ber’s all by herself and had her hair 
shaved off. She made herself out a boy 
and acquired boys’ skills at games, fish- 
ing, etc. 
panion. 

As I got to know her, I could see her 
efforts to gain independence. She worked 
at odd jobs—window cleaning, ironing, 
baby sitting, collecting bottles, errands 
—in order to have money for what she 
thought she needed. She bought a sketch 
book and charcoal with some of the 
money she earned. Through all this 
there was continued conflict between her 
and her mother. Her mother blamed 
Jennie for all the family trouble. If the 
father drank it was Jennie’s fault. When 
the landlord requested the apartment for 
his own use, the mother said it was be- 
cause Jennie had a loud voice. At the 
same time, the mother had to admit that 
the family needed Jennie because she was 
the only one who could control the father 
in his drunkenness. Jennie’s affection 
seemed to slant towards her father, but 
she was ashamed of this and thought it 
was wrong. “A good father supports his 
family and doesn’t drink,” she would 
say. We had long talks about the entire 
family situation. 

I enlisted the aid of the school social 
worker, and we worked together as far 
as we could. The mother would not and 
could not understand that a home needed 


She became her father’s com- 


more than cleanliness and good food. 
The father was so involved in his own 
troubles that there was little one could 
do there. 

Jennie and I became closer and closer 
friends. I met her boy friend. I inter- 
ceded with her parents when they refused 
to let her attend parties, and I finally 
succeeded in working out an acceptable 
plan. Jennie was permitted to go to 
parties if her father could bring her 
home. This was the typical pattern of 
a Latin family in which parents could 
go out and leave the children alone, or 
the entire family would go out together, 
but the adults would become so involved 
with their friends that they would for- 
get the children. 

During these years, Jennie continued to 
attend my ADNS club even though she 
was now in the 8th grade. Her interests 
were broadening. She learned to dance, 
she liked to sing. Her painting, of 
course, was always her strongest inter- 
est. Her behavior in school was better, 
but far from good. The Bureau of 
Child Guidance finally recommended 
that Jennie be placed in a foster home, 
and that she be allowed to concentrate 
on art in high school. Accordingly, spe- 
cial arrangements were made for a suit- 
able high school course, and the case was 
referred to the Catholic Charities since it 
was plainly one in which a family agency 


needed to intercede for the child. 


At this time Jennie began having trou- 
ble in school. 
some rather uncontrolled neighborhood 
girls and both her parents and her teacher 
complained bitterly of her arrogance. 
The parents were unwilling to follow the 
proposals of the social worker for place- 


She was associating with 
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ment of Jennie out of the home. The 
school decided to transfer her to a school 
in another neighborhood with a better 
socio-economic background. Jennie made 
a good adjustment, and made progress in 
her school work. She still came to see 
me every afternoon. She seemed happy 
and spoke of wanting to “talk nice.” 
She graduated from this school, but the 
family refused to register her for the 
high school recommended for her, in- 
sisting instead on sending her to St. Mi- 
chael’s Academy, a fine academic high 
school, but one the standards of which 
Jennie could never meet. At about this 
time the Catholic Charities dropped the 
case because of the lack of cooperation 
on the part of the family. 

At St. Michael’s she felt her inade- 
quacy in the tool subjects. She put 
forth great effort, but continued to fail 
each term. Her mother would not al- 
low her to be transferred to another 
school until the end of the second year. 
By this time her high school record was 
so poor that it was impossible to get her 
into the high school in which she could 
pursue her art studies. She was, there- 
fore, sent to a vocational school, which 
she did not like. She became loud and 
boisterous and started playing hookey. 
Finally, she exploded and got her working 
papers. 

At about this time, she introduced 
Frank to me, a nice looking boy of 
eighteen. More and more I heard about 
Frank—his job, his motorcycle, his danc- 
ing, his manners. Her parents didn’t 
like him because he is Spanish and tried 
to separate them. Several titaes I’d find 
the two youngsters waiting outside of 
school for me. Jennie got herself a job 
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at Horn & Hardart. She complained 
that her mother even went to the job to 
check up on her. She and Frank had to 
steal time together. 

One evening last June, at home, I got 
a phone call that she and Frank were on 
their way over. When they arrived they 
were bedraggled and dirty. They had 
ridden the motorcycle to Jones Beach. 
On the way back they had had motor 
trouble. They had taken a long time to 
fix it and now they were late getting 
home. Jennie was afraid. She begged 
me to call and tell her mother that she 
was with me. Since she really was at my 
house, I made the call and told her 
mother that she was with me. I also had 
a long talk with Frank on the importance 
of standing up to Jennie’s parents when 
he wanted to see her and take her out. 
He said that he wanted to do the right 
thing but that Jennie would not let him. 

During the summer Jennie kept calling 
me on the phone while I was away. Fi- 
nally she got me in August. She wanted 
to know how she and Frank could go 
about getting married, since she was only 
16. I told both of them to come and see 
me. We talked for hours, but I could 
not talk them away from marriage. His 
job paid well; they had money saved; 
they could get an apartment. I pointed 
out the difficulty of getting married at 
that tender age without parental consent. 
I helped them make plans by which they 
could wait. The next day I left for the 
country. 

I didn’t see them again until the end 
of September. By that time, Frank’s 
mother was anxious for him to marry so 


that Frank would not be drafted, but 
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they knew how futile it was to try to 
get the consent of the girl’s parents. 
Early in October, while I was with 
my club both of them came in to school 
and told me that they had been married 
that morning in a Polish Catholic 
Church. They showed me the certificate. 
I tried to persuade them to face Jennie’s 
parents, but Jennie would not hear of it. 
They told me that they had paid a woman 
$5.00 to act as Jennie’s mother and give 
her consent to the wedding. They told 
me glowingly of the ceremony and of 
how nice the priest had been to them. 
Jennie was to live at home with her par- 
ents. Their greatest problem was that 
Frank’s mother was giving a big party 
that night to celebrate the wedding and 
Jennie could not go. At this point, I 
felt that I could do nothing but advise 
them to face Jennie’s parents. Frank 


wanted to but did not want to worry 


Jennie. 

Two weeks later, Jennie phoned me 
again to tell me that they were going to 
pretend to run away together. Actually 
they would move to Frank’s mother’s 
house but they would send a telegram 
to Jennie’s parents telling them of the 
marriage. Here again, I could not per- 
suade them away from their plan and fi- 
nally helped them to word the telegram. 

When next I heard from them, ev- 
erything was settled, and they were in 
their own apartment. There had been 
terrible explosions and threatened murder 
from Jennie’s family, but the father fi- 
nally took Jennie’s side and persuaded the 
mother to accept the marriage. 


They fixed up their little home piece 
by piece with very slight help from out- 
side. Jennie proved to be a very nice 
housewife with great ability to save 
money and meet obligations. Both of 
them came to see me regularly, especially 
when they learned that they were going 
to have a child. 

Two weeks ago, the baby was born, a 
little girl. Jennie is a wise and prudent 
mother and not one bit fearful of han- 
dling the child. She is nursing her baby 
and giving it a supplementary bottle. 
She is reading the baby book given her 
at the hospital—this child who couldn’t 
read at school is reading well enough to 
take care of her home and child. Frank 
bought a second-hand crib and painted 
it and covered the mattress anew. They 
have only a small debt to pay on their 
stove and frigidaire. As Jennie says, 
“We will own everything in September.” 
They have a bank account to take care 
of the baby’s needs as they appear. They 
are a very happy family and seem older 
than their years. 

Some people in school who have 
watched the case, when they hear of the 
early marriage and the baby, think that 
a lot of my time was wasted in trying to 
help this “impossible” girl. My feeling 
is that she represents the greatest success 
a teacher can have. When I saw her han- 
dling her baby so lovingly and when J 
heard her say, “If I hadn’t met a teacher 
like you, I'd maybe be a bum,” I know 
that my work with her was real educa- 
tion. 
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HATEVER her book knowledge, 

says Joseph D. Teicher, M.D., “when 

a woman has her own baby she learns that 
there is a difference between what the 
books say and what her child does, be- 
tween the problem as presented in the 
handbook and the problem that she meets 
in the home.”' The more she reads, he 
adds, the more likely she is to become con- 
fused by a formidable, and often conflict- 
ing, variety of facts and theories. The 
question then becomes: “How shall she 
use her information to help her child grow 
into a healthy, happy human being? 
What makes a mentally healthy child?” 
There is no simple answer, of course, 
but this book seeks to give useful help 
on an unusually large list of topics, from 
breast feeding and bottle to truancy and 
delinquency. Here are a few of them: 
Schedules; relatives; baby sitters; toilet 
training; eating and feeding; weaning; 
bowel training; bed-wetting; sex play; 
masturbation; jealousy; sleep; bedtime 
fears; toys; group play; bribes and punish- 
ments (“spanking and other physical 
punishments are unnecessary in dealing 
with children”) comic strips; movies 


1 Your Child and His Problems: A Basic Guide 
for Parents. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1953. 302 p. $3.75. 
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television; the absent father; illness; the 
dentist; “allergies”; obesity; teachers; 
parent-teacher associations; boarding 
school; “right or left hand”; faulty 
speech; the use of psychological tests; 
children with andicaps. 

The author is director of the Los An- 
geles, California, Child Guidance Clinic 
and Attending Physician (psychiatry) in 
the Los Angeles Children’s Hospital. He 
was formerly Psychiatrist in Charge, 
Child Guidance Clinc, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, New York City, and Consulting 
Psychiatrist to the Bronxville, New York 
Public Schools. 


Child Psychotherapy 


The family is “the most potent single 
patterning force” in shaping and condi- 
tioning human personality, Dr. Slavson 
says in his recent book,’ but the family 
incorporates and reflects the physical, 
material, economic, and cultural climate 
of the wider world: 


“The character of the family and 
the interpersonal relations in it deter- 
mine the formation and malformation 
of the child’s character and personality. 


2 Child Psychotherapy. By S. R. Slavson. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1952. 332 p. 
$4.50. 
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It is against this backdrop of climate 
and events that the clinician must view 
the patients who come to him for cor- 
rective help. Only when the patient 
is understood in the total setting of his 
economic level, fa.nily, and culture can 


he be helped.” 

The book deals with normal needs in 
child development, pathogenic factors in 
childhood, interpersonal relations, clinical 
approaches to child psychotherapy, plan- 
ning treatment, therapeutic guidance of 


parents, and group psychotherapy with 
children. 


Child Study Groups 


Ethel Kawin has written for Science 
Research Associates a booklet that should 
prove to be a valuable addition to the long 
list of practical, well-written pamphlets 
now available from SRA.°* 

“How to plan successful programs, 


develop responsible leadership, and find 


useful resources to make your child-study 
group effective” are the aims of Miss 


Kawin’s booklet. She points out that 
group study and discussion are natural 
methods for solving problems in a de- 
mocracy, and that child-study programs 
of this type are more possible than ever 
today because so much more is now known 
about human behavior than formerly. 


Parents’ Questions 


What questions do parents ask? If 
you as a parent (asks Dr. S. R. Laycock) * 
were to sit down and list the questions 
that you would like to have discussed 
about bringing up children, what would 


3A Guide for Child-Study Groups. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952. 72 p. 

4 Questions Parents Ask. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1953. 44 p. $.75. 


‘you put down? Dr. Laycock” says he 


tried it out once at a large Home and 


‘School meeting and found that mothers 


asked more questions about children’s al- 
lowances than anything else. So he de- 
votes the first chapter in his little book 
to the question: What About Allow- 
ances? 

Other questions in this readable pam- 
phlet have to do with school, comics, 
prejudices, sex education, 


Christmas, and childhood. 


manners, 


An Oregon Program 


During the school year 1951-52 an 
experimental project in family life edu- 
cation was conducted in two “develop- 
mental centers” in Oregon. It is planned 
to continue the project in these two cent- 
ers and in additional communities during 
the next few years. The experiments 
have been made possible by the E. C. 
Brown Trust with the cooperation of the 
State Department of Education and the 
Extension Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher education. A report 
of the first year’s experience, now avail- 
able,’ describes the purposes of the de- 
velopmental centers as follows: 


1. To orient and train teachers in 
the fundamental concepts of family 
life education. 

2. To develop community under- 
standing and support of schools’ efforts 
toward family life education. 

3. To derive experience and to de- 
velop methods, techniques, and ideas 
in family life education which can be 
used by other teachers and communi- 


5A Progress Report on the Oregon Develop- 
mental Center Project in Family Life Education. 
By Curtis E. Avery and Lester A. Kirkendall. 
Portland, Oregon, E. C. Brown Trust (220 S. W. 
Alder Street), 1952. 42 p. 
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ties. By means of publications, tape 
recordings, workshops, and demonstra- 
tions based on the experience of those 
who participated in the work of the 
centers, it is hoped that their influence 
will be felt in ever-widening circles 


throughout the state and elsewhere. 


NOTES 


Two important publications of Bank 
Street College of Education, New York 
City, have just been reissued. They are: 
Life and Ways of the Two-Year-Old, by 
Louise P. Woodcock, and Life and Ways 
of the Seven-to-Eight Year Old, by Bar- 
bara Biber, Lois B. Murphy, Louise P. 
Woodcock, and Irma S. Black. They 
are obtainable from Basic Books, Inc., 59 
Fourth Avenue, New York, at $3.00 and 
$4.50 respectively. 


* 


Child Study Publications, a \eaflet avail- 


able from the offices of the Child Study 
Association of America, 132 East 74th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y., lists a num- 
ber of valuable pamphlets and reprints 
that “represent the balanced judgment 
and wide knowledge that have grown out 
of more than sixty years’ experience in 


parent education.” These publications 
deal with the nursery years, the growing 
child, parents, and the family, and treat 
significantly of such topics as aggressive- 
ness in children, pre-adolescents, the mod- 
ern mother’s dilemma, comics, radios, and 
movies, discipline, prejudice in children, 
jealousy and rivalry, our changing schools, 


television, sex education, children’s fears, 
“our money.” 


% % 


A useful recent publication of the 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, is Residential Treatment Centers 
for Emotionally Disturbed Children. This 
publication lists and describes 37 differ- 
ent centers in 16 States. (Obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.) 


The Journal of Social Hygiene for 
March 1953 is an especially interesting 
and attractive issue. The first pages are 
given over to the American Social Hy- 
giene Association’s latest book — Prein- 
duction Health and Human Relations. 
Next comes a detailed account of “Sex 
Education in Pennsylvania’s Public Sec- 
ondary Schools,” followed by a whole- 
some article on “Dating and Rating.” 
The illustrations throughout the issue are 
particularly good, and the cover is an 
unusually fine reproduction of “A Dutch 
Family,” by Franz Hals—the twenty- 
first of a series of covers the Journal has 
been running on family life. Persons 
interested in the publications and other 
educational activities of the American 
Social Hygiene Association should write 
to the offices of the Association at 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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